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How the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta 
was Settled 


By Dr. Joun THOMPsON 


The drainage from more than one-third of California arises in the basins of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers. The floodplains of these arterial streams merge about 
50 miles northeast of San Francisco, and the rivers pass through a complex network of 
interconnecting channels before discharging into the easternmost of the chain of bays 
which breaches the Coast Ranges. The segment of the Central Valley where the rivers 
merge and enter Suisun Bay is the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta. Roughly delimiting 
the region of tidal and river overflowed swamp are the cities of Sacramento, Stockton, 
Tracy, and Antioch. Over half of this region’s 535,000 acres is at or below sea level; 
the remainder of the delta, where elevations do not exceed 10 feet, was subject to river 
overflow. 

Before man started working in the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta it had the surface 
features generally associated with deltas developed by low gradient rivers upon entering 
tidal water. There were meandering distributary channels, flanking banks or natural 
levees that diminished in breadth and height seaward, and island or mainland tracts of 
tidal marsh. The delta is unusual compared to others in that an exceptionally large 
volume of indigenous organic fill, peat, occupies its core. Most deltas are built up by the 
deposition of fine rock particles. Here the rock particles have shared delta building with 
plants. 

The peat is a capping layer to the delta; it is 50-60 feet thick in the west central areas 
and thins out to the north, east, and south. This peat and the ample water supply of the 
delta are the basic resources. The peat makes exceptionally rich soil. 

The Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta differs from most great deltas in that here the 
river channels converge toward a narrow outlet whereas other deltas and delta channels 
spread out toward the sea. 


; THE DELTA AND THE FRONTIER 
Exploration 


In the late 18th century, when the Spanish were first exploring this part of the 
interior, the delta center and northwestern and southwestern margins were sparsely 
populated compared to the wooded valleys and plains that extended eastward toward the 
Sierra Nevada. The less populated areas, predominantly tule or grassland, offered less 
rich and varied food-procuring opportunities to tlie Indians. The islands and eastern 
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delta margin during the first two or three decades of the 19th century were a refuge 
area for Indians who chose to avoid or escape the alien European culture. Suggesting the 
refuge nature of the delta was the swelling of villages in the Sherman Island-Staten 
Island area to 1,000 or 1,200 residents. Prior to this unsettled period a large village 
would have housed 200 souls. 

The military and clerical explorers gained a reasonably comprehensive idea of the 
delta’s extent and of the nature of its land and waterways by 1817. Exploration had 
been peaceful at first; but, after 1810, punitive forays were frequent. The pressures 
of border warfare and of displaced peoples produced a breakdown in tribal areas and 
society. Nevertheless, the Indians remained sufficiently strong to parry raids from the 
coast with their own forays against San Jose, Santa Clara, and Solano. 


Trappers 


At the time when the Indians were contesting with the Californians, the Rocky 
Mountain men and Hudson’s Bay company trappers entered the delta. Jedediah Smith 
and party arrived in 1827; and from 1828 to 1843 the Hudson’s Bay Company 
brigades trapped the fine peltries of the delta and San Francisco Bay. Customarily the 
brigades camped for a few days on the lower Mokelumne, lower Calaveras, at French 
Camp, and near the mouth of the Stanislaus. From these various camps canoe parties 
would ply the waterways. Trapping was difficult; tides interfered and the beavers were 
wary. Moreover, the parties had to contend with horse-stealing Indians, swarms of 
mosquitoes, and harassing by General Vallejo and Captain Sutter. Even Governor 
Alvarado increased the hazards of trapping by inducing one brigade to join a raid upon 
an Indian settlement. Later, when the Governor agreed to the licensing of the trappers 
and to the establishment of a trading post, it may be presumed that he appreciated the 
value of strong, cooperative, trapping parties in an interior peopled by inflamed Indians, 
would-be empire builders, and an unknown number of transient whites. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company, reluctant to have its brigades diverted from their primary job, instructed 
trappers to refrain from violence, to show sympathy for the government cause, but to 
avoid being identified with that cause. These were temporary matters for the Company 
operations in the delta ended in 1843 and the San Francisco post was closed two 
years later. 


Land Grants 


Although there was some interest in establishing missions in the interior, this type 
of stabilizing or buffer-forming institution never materialized. However, such a buffer 
institution was developed later through the granting of frontier land to private parties. 
The grants of the delta periphery, awarded between 1835 and 1844, included Los 
Meganos (1835 ), in the undulating plains northwest of Byron; Los Medanos (1839), 
near Antioch; the rancho E] Pescadero and Paso del Pescadero (1843), at the south- 
ern end of the delta; Campo de los Franceses (1844), largely to the south of the 
Calaveras and east of the San Joaquin; Los Ulpinos (1844), west of the Sacramento 
and south of Cache Slough; and Sutter’s New Helvetia (1839). 

Ranching was initiated by Californians of Spanish extraction on the grants southwest 
of the delta, but it was the naturalized Californians (Marsh, Weber, and Sutter) who 
ultimately made a success of these enterprises. While the summer grazing value of the 
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tules appears to have been appreciated, the land grant areas generally did not embrace 
tidal swamps. : 

Notably successful in maintaining friendly relations with the Californians and the 
interior Indians, were Sutter and Weber. These squires who lived beyond the tules and 
beyond effective reach of Mexican authority, were stabilizing factors as far as the 
Indian problem was concerned. While their behavior was largely apolitical, their 
motivations were not. 

The delta vicinity grant holders believed in the growth potential of townsites situated 
at the outlet to the Central Valley and on firm ground near year-round heads of naviga- 
tion. Colonies were developed in 1846 and 1847 at the present Pittsburg and near 
‘Collinsville (Montezuma) ; at Rio Vista (Brazoria), Stockton, and Sacramento, Only 
the Sacramento and Stockton experiments showed promise on the eve of the Gold Rush. 
At the time the delta remained essentially unoccupied except for a few Indians. 


Go.p RusH DEVELOPMENTs 
Traffic Routes 


The main delta channels became arterial thoroughfares during the Gold Rush but 
the tules remained a barrier to land movement. The land routes to the mines from San 
Francisco skirted the delta, more or less establishing the lines followed by present high- 
ways from the Carquinez Straits to Sacramento (U.S. 40), from the Livermore Valley 
to Stockton (U.S. 50), and between Stockton and Sacramento. The trails crossed the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin flood plains where they were narrowest. To have crossed 
either river downstream would have involved more channels to get over. 


Settlement 


After the initial Gold Rush upheaval many men turned to working the soil rather 
than gravel. Numerous miners who entered the delta and adjacent bottomlands and 
became gardeners and wood choppers, first selected the tree-cloaked natural levees 
fronting on the Sacramento or lying athwart the trails. The natural levees were attrac- 
tive because they afforded timber, friable soil, a year round supply of water, and easy 
access to the transient consumers. The location was good too for reaching Sacramento, 
the mines, and San Francisco. The tules, particularly to the northwest of Stockton and 
north of Rio Vista, were used for grazing and for resting stock driven in from the south. 
During summer the receding waters of the delta bared lush growth; at the time winter 
range on the valley floor was drying up. The tules were burned each fall or early winter 
in the belief that the grazing resource was improved thereby. 

In 1850 the most active area of delta settlement followed the narrow lines of 
Sacramento River natural levees between Freeport and Grand Island; also, there were 
gardens near Rio Vista, along the lower Calaveras, at French Camp and the San Joaquin 
crossing, and northeast of Antioch. Two years later the delta margins at the Mokel- 
umne, Calaveras, Stanislaus and San Joaquin rivers were entirely occupied. By 1857 the 
Sacramento River east bank settlers had established a continuous corridor of farms from 
Sacramento to opposite Rio Vista. The west bank was occupied from about Clarksburg 
to lower Grand Island. South of Rio Vista, where natural levees were modest in height 
and width, the gardens were small and thinly scattered. As far as has been learned, 
there was no significant amount of settlement in the San Joaquin part of the delta until 
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about 1869, when Chinese gardeners and whites had cleared a number of natural levee 
farms along the San Joaquin between Rough and Ready Island and the crossing. 
Potatoes, onions, and beans, and a variety of more perishable vegetables were raised. 
Among the earliest settlers there were those who intended to claim pre-emption 
rights; others were merely taking up residence until such time as they could return to 
the gold country or to the old country. In an average of one out of two years in the 
1850’s high water threatened or ruined garden crops and other improvements, so the 
advantage of placing a shanty on pilings or a cabin on an Indian mound was appreciated 
early. The houses and barns of the delta have become more elaborate since, but until 
recently they were almost always placed high enough to escape anticipated floods. 
Artificial and natural mounds, and piling-supported structures are common today. 


Early Reclamation 


Perhaps earlier, and certainly by 1852, the settlers were throwing up low levees to 
protect their lands. Such embankments, appropriately termed “shoestring levees,” were 
first common on Grand, Tyler, and Merrit islands, and near where the Mokelumne 
and Calaveras rivers enter the delta. Many settlers hesitated to invest in the costly 
improvements which leveeing represented because the California legislature and the 
executive branches of both the State and Federal governments were laggard in clarifying 
title to swamp and overflowed land. Besides, a good many people were convinced that 
floods could not be contained and that the delta’s future would have to lie in natural 
hay production. 

The protection of the swamp and overflowed land with levees began as the independ- 
ent enterprise of owner-operators, but gradually the farmers pooled their resources to 
develop uniform river-front levees. Between 1861 and 1866 the individual reclaimers 
formed districts which, with the technical assistance of a State Board of Reclamation 
Commissioners, attempted the orderly enclosure of individual islands and delta margin 
tracts. After 1866 the responsibility for reclamation was assumed by the various county 
boards of supervisors. Then began an era of strongly competitive, frequently irrational, 
independent levee building by reclamation districts. Owners leveed along property 
lines rather than cooperate in the leveeing of island units; some owners created inde- 
pendent districts within the larger districts in order to avoid assessments for the very 
levees which were their neighbor’s as well as their own protection. 


a THE ERA oF RECLAMATION 


After 1868, when a 640 acre ownership limit requirement was repealed by the 
legislature, wealthy individuals and corporate speculators undertook extensive reclama- 
tions. As much as 250,000 acres were held in the name of single individuals at one 
time. The serious droughts of the period enhanced the attractiveness of the swamp lands, 
and the increment in land value that followed reclamation made it a lucrative business. 
The land, bought for 50c to $5.00 per acre, was worth $25 per acre drained, and $40 
to $60 per acre when broken. From the late 1860’s, then, land developers over- 
shadowed individual settlers as the moving force in bringing land into cultivation; their 
operations generally took place in island back-swamps or on islands where the natural 
levees were small. Reclamation of such areas required labor, skills and equipment which 
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only the capitalists could underwrite. The projects were undertaken usually with the 
intention of leasing reclaimed land, although some developers participated in farming 
on a large scale and one or two sold property as family farms. 


Reclamation Equipment 


In choosing to reclaim the Delta the entrepreneurs unwittingly assumed a long-term 
task that was laborious, costly, and frequently disheartening. Many individuals were 
ruined by the delta. But the operators as a group invented or perfected successful steam 
powered mechanical devices for dredging, levee building, ditching, land clearing and 
draining. 

The early levee building was done by manual effort and horsepower on the firm 
natural levee soils; in areas of peat, shovel and wheelbarrow gangs did the work. The 
artificial levees usually rose 3-17 feet above the surface of the natural levee; they were 
3 or 4 to 20 feet wide at the crown; and the bases varied from 12 to 100 feet wide. 
Hand labor and horse-drawn scrapers and earth moving machines approached the limit 
of practicable utilization in the late 1870’s. They were supplanted by steam dredges 
and ditchers which for half the price moved twice the volume of fill onto a levee. The 
clamshell dredge became the most successful type of machinery used in reclamation. 
The various types of mechanical earth moving equipment ultimately made reclamation 
and large scale farming possible. Without the big equipment there would not be much 
to farm in the delta. 


Delta Scenes 


In the several decades after 1870 the average riverside scene along the Sacramento 
and in the south delta downstream to about latitude of Stockton included a thinly 
wooded, often cropped or grazed natural levee face. Surmounting the levee was an 
artificial embankment that served as roadbed and flood defense; behind it on mounds 
or piling, stood houses and barns. Pump houses showed up on the levees here and there, 
and fruit or vegetable sheds and brush landings or small wharves marked the home- 
steads. Squalid waterside “Chinatowns” were especially numerous along the Sacra- 
mento, there was the occasional village with commercial houses and wharf, and here 
and there were isolated school, church, or lodge buildings. From Rio Vista to Collins- 
ville clusters of fishermen’s shacks might be seen among the tules. 

Farm buildings varied from modest thatched sheds to striking frame mansions. 
The more elaborate homes were surrounded by cluttered gardens of subtropical and 
middle latitude flowers, shrubs, and trees. The Sacramento in particular offered an 
interesting trip for the riverboat passenger. Houses, shanty towns, fields, orchards, and 
pastures were easily seen from the steamboats. 

Within the delta an almost continuous strip of fields and orchards lay along the 
natural levees of the Sacramento. Along the San Joaquin and Mokelumne, where 
natural levees were less well formed, settlement was more sparse. In all areas the 
riverside strips of row crops and orchards were gradually being broadened into the tules 
that occupied the island centers. The procedure for opening the virgin land was to dike, 
ditch, then drain the swamp; roll or burn off the vegetation, and plow or burn the dry 
tule sod. Once the four to ten inch bed of ashes cooled, a grain, usually wheat, was 
broadcast and brushed or harrowed in. Sometimes sheep were driven across the fields to 
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tramp in the grain. Remaining tule swamps commonly were cattle and swine feeding 
areas. As a matter of fact, on the less developed islands one could hunt or trap the feral 
swine. The captured young soon got used to man. Thus, in the last quarter of the 19th 
century an average island might be expected to have tule pasture in the lowest spot, 
large grain fields spreading over the recently reclaimed areas, and row crops— potatoes, 
onion, and beans—on the higher lands of the island periphery. There, too, were the 
orchards. 


Crops and Marketing 


Delta farmers, tenant and independent, had an advantageous situation for competing 
in the San Francisco produce trade. The soils were fertile and easy to work; irrigation, 
if needed, was low cost; transportation was cheap and fast; and the delta crops ripened 
early. As far as commercial orchard development was concerned, only the Sacramento 
River district really prospered. The orchard district, from Freeport to Isleton, special- 
ized in deciduous fruits, with peaches apparently dominant and plums, apples, and pears 
in a lesser rdle. Although San Francisco was the first market, the opening of trans- 
continental rail service drew a good deal of fresh and dried fruit to Sacramento. At the 
time when the Eastern market was opening up, recurring floods and persistently high 
water tables were harming the stone fruit orchards. Fortunately for local orchard men, 
pear trees did well in spite of the water and the fruit was enthusiastically received in the 
East. The demand continues to the present; pears, chiefly Bartletts, dominate in the 
fruit trade of the Sacramento River district. 

There tended to be a crop specialization among delta residents. Orchards were 
owner-operated for the most part, chiefly by the pioneer families that had secured the 
premium natural levee land. Riverside vegetable lands were worked by Chinese cash or 
share tenants, although later on Italians, Portuguese and Japanese were important. 
Land rented for $10-$20 per acre; or for 25-50% of the crop when seed, equipment, 
and horses were furnished by the owner. The grain land was farmed by Caucasians, 
many of them tenants. Dairying was an aspect of the general farming pattern that char- 
acterized the Sacramento River islands. Asa rule it was the orchard operators, and Italian 
and Portuguese farmers near Freeport and Clarksburg, who maintained dairy herds. 


Hazards of Delta Settlement 


The fundamental hazard in reclaiming land for crops and in making a go of farming 
was that for every acre of swamp enclosed there was an acre less of floodplain over 
which the winter and spring run-off might spread. Reclamation also reduced the area 
of the delta tidal basin, thereby diminishing the scouring power of tidal water. The loss 
of tide scouring power was serious because great volumes of gold mining debris were 
pouring through the delta in the decades 1860 to 1910. Debris accumulations in the 
Sacramento River were as much as 10 feet deep below the capital. 

The hazards of debris-choked channels was worsened by the levee builders who 
built their dikes hard by the river rather than set them back. It was a race between 
districts to build the highest levee, for the higher and stronger one was, the surer he 
felt that a levee break next door would save him. It is a curious thing; people leveed 
against each other as much as against the river. Since some people were thought to be 
capable of midnight levee cutting while under tension, there were times when men 
kept guns as well as shovels handy. 
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Even though bigger and better levees were devised, seepage and high water tables 
commonly drowned out crops or delayed spring plantings. Compounding the water 
problem was the subsidence of the reclaimed peat lands; the drained organic material 
lost 14 to 4 of its volume through dehydration and oxidation. The rate of subsidence 
was accelerated by the common farm practice of burning the peat soil. It was this high 
water table problem that brought drainage pumps into the delta. 

To give a specific example of the difficulties that confronted the reclaimer may we 
refer to Sherman Island, which first was leveed with three to five foot peat block 
embankments in April 1869. Though there were spectacular crop yields and profits 
the price of farming the island came pretty high thereafter. Levees failed in six out of 
the next eleven years. Not much cropland was salvaged after any of the breaks; and 
the island remained under water from 1880 to 1894. After reclamation in ’94, serious 
levee breaks again occurred in 1904, 1906, 1907, and 1909. One cannot calculate the 
cumulative losses. Other reclaimed districts were inundated less frequently; but, of 
the 300,000 acres of land more or less permanently reclaimed between 1870 and 1910, 
it is reasonable to state that, with the exception of tiny Randall Island, just north of 
Courtland, recurring levee breaks or seepage problems have required three or more 
post-reclamation drainings for each tract. 


; Tue Detta SINCE 1900 
Reclamation Sequence 9 


By 1900 the reclaimed land included tracts immediately adjacent the Sacramento 
from Sherman Island to Sacramento and all of the land adjoining the Mokelumne. 
In the southern half of the delta Roberts and Union islands were reclaimed, as were 
adjacent mainland areas west and north of Stockton; some land was effectively enclosed 
too. During the decade 1900-1910 the tule islands bordering the right bank of the San 
Joaquin were enclosed and farmed. 


Factors Favoring Reclamation 


Among the factors involved in the post-1910 successes were improved machines and 
techniques in leveeing, and the post-1911 assumption by the State of responsibility for 
an over-all Central Valley flood contro] and reclamation program. Confidence in the 
State’s program and in existing technology, plus a good market for the land accelerated 
reclamation. The attraction of virgin land was related most to potato growing; to 
obtain premium crops the potato farmers required fresh soil. An uncontrolled fungus 
disease usually limited potato cropping to three years on any one field. Reclaimers and 
the large-scale operators cooperated closely in central delta development. By and large, 
Japanese share-tenants were the potato farmers. 

Paralleling this development of new peat land in the east and west central delta was 
the transformation of the north central delta into asparagus production. By World 
War I, when asparagus acreage also was common to the west of Stockton, there were a 
dozen or more canneries in the delta. Antioch, Isleton, Rio Vista and other towns 
prospered. 

The favorable economic situation of the period also fostered plantings of celery, 
tomatoes, field corn, sugar beets, and alfalfa throughout the delta. Dairying flourished 
in the San Joaquin districts but declined in the Sacramento districts. The old staples of 
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delta farming — potatoes, beans, onions, and wheat—were being supplemented (and 
after the war supplanted ) by new crops. The pattern of tenantry, and the use of manual] 
and horse power changed also. What has been called the “new industrial farming” was 
developing. The tracked and wheeled tractor replaced the traction engine; the use of 
fertilizers and of improved seeds was adopted. Between 1910 and 1926 electric power 
and telephone service, paved roads, and motor vehicles spread through the delta. The 
improvements in communications and transportation had a marked effect upon the old 
way of doing things. It became attractive to replace tenant labor with wage earners; 
labor camps gradually lost their usefulness as operators chose to haul men to the fields 
from neighboring towns. The once numerous “mosquito fleets” of passenger launches 
and the freight vessels gradually disappeared. Farmers became product-standards- 
conscious, and they became contract sellers rather than consignment shippers. General 
crop interests and the areal distribution of particular crops, crop handling methods and 
the nature of the labor force continue to change. These changes are reflected not only 
in the appearance of the fields but in the structures of the delta. 


Landscape Changes 


The riverside asparagus canneries are all but gone, and the big frame barns and the 
levee-top cribs are disappearing. Older sections of some delta towns are badly deterior- 
ated. On the other hand, one now sees the occasional new grain elevator, corrugated 
metal packing sheds, substantial single houses, and new residential sections through the 
area. A striking feature of farm and home construction in the last quarter century has 
been the tendency to build on the island floors. Earlier the orientation was clearly river- 
side and on high ground. Today’s farmers do not have the ties with the river that they 
had when it was main street. However, there is a great deal of interest in the waterways. 
Boat liveries and vacationist camps have flourished in the past quarter-century. They 
should prosper, along with the farmers, as the urban Bay Area grows. 


Conclusions 


To conclude, may we state that the delta is essentially a “man-made” landscape. 
Few rural regions have been so altered from the natural state as this Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Delta. The cultural imprint takes several forms. Depressed crop land has 
replaced the sea-level tule swamp of the pre-reclamation era. Natural hummocks and 
natural levees are planed to flatten island floors. The major landmarks in the delta 
are the massive earthworks that cloak the natural levees. Channels have been altered and 
even created by dredging. The delta soils are essentially man made; they could not have 
evolved without draining the tules. Neither would the incidence of mineral soil be what 
it is without mining debris and peat subsidence. The atmosphere, too, occasionally clouds 
up with evidence of man’s impact upon the area; not only are we consuming the peat, 
but in draining the swamps we have interrupted the processes by which the very wealth 
of the delta was created. While this may sound bleak, I am confident that any society 
that could produce a Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta is going to devise means to 
conserve it. 
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Early Justice in Sonora 
By Marcaret Hanna Lanc 


(Continued from May issue) 


An aura of distinction for his idiosyncracies has settled about the memory of Judge 
Richard C. Barry. But track has been lost of the fact that he with others of the little 
group of the earliest American arrivals at Sonorian Camp provided a stalwart beginning 
for the town, a quality which endures to this day. 

Richard C. Barry was born, as far as known, either in Liverpool or Dublin about 
1806. He first settled on this side of the Atlantic while Texas was a province of Mexico. 
He whole-heartedly gave his allegiance to Texas’ struggle for independence. When war 
with Mexico was declared, he was a member of the corps of Rangers under Colonel Ben 
McCulloch who was incorporated in the United States Army under General Zachary 
Taylor. They were ardent advocates of the Colt Paterson revolvers turned over to 
them by the Texas Navy. Barry’s experience with these proved of value later where 
almost every miner went armed. By now Barry was a major in the Rangers who took 
such pride in the traditions of their somewhat untrammelled corps. They wore no 
notches on their guns, knew no drill formations, never presented a salute, and were 
proud of the record of bravery and mobility of their units. After the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, events in Texas subsided, relatively speaking, and Richard C. Barry 
ranched unobtrusively until the Gold Rush to California aroused the adventurous 
instincts of the whole United States. With a group of his former military comrades, he 
set out from Austin, Texas. Their route led them to Mazatlan through Mexico, a name 
whose connotation to them was our losses at Goliad and the Alamo. After various 
vicissitudes they got passage on a small American vessel, the Wooll, March 17, 1849. 
They arrived at San Francisco in the spring of 1849. Calling themselves the “Texas 
Company,” Major Barry, Dr. Bell, Joshua Holden, Major Elkins and Alfred Luckett 
set out for Campo Americano, on Wood’s Creek, in the Southern Mines. Mounted on 
mules bought in San Francisco they must have presented a photogenic cavalcade, some- 
what less mobile than rangers. A report of the gold findings further up the creek lured 
them to the spot where Sonora is now located. There they mined. 

When the exigencies of the rapidly increasing population made some sort of law 
enforcement and legal processes necessary, the state legislature passed an act to install 
American courts and judges. Major Barry was elected one of the justices of the peace 
because of the same attributes which had taken him to major’s rank in the Texas 
Rangers. His courage, integrity, common sense, and decision were all needed in those 
times for the determination of justice. The responsibility of his legal status he carried asa 
torch and was stubbornly determined there should be no dese majeste in his courtroom. 
He insisted upon obedience to his decrees, however arbitrary, deference to his decisions, 
and woe to anyone who took his proceedings lightly. I doubt if any of his contemporaries 
ever alluded to the ludicrous aspects of his conclusions. But at times they were hard put 
to keep justice in motion after some of his hasty decisions. Notes on many of the surviving 
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documents of cases in his justice court attest that he never overlooked the fact that 
dispensing justice deserves adequate remuneration and that overlooking financial matters 
is unpardonable. 

In the following case before Judge Barry, we have an inkling of his thought processes. 
A mule had been stolen from the Sheriff, George Work, on August 21, 1850. Upon 
finding that the thief had no money to pay costs of court and the fine, the Judge ruled 
that the victim should pay both costs and the fine, or the mule sold at auction. From 
Bancroft’s Inter Pocula we quote, “H. P. Barber, the lawyer for George Work, 
insolently told me there were no law for me to rule so. I told him I didn’t care a damn 
for his book law, that I was the law myself. He continued to jaw back. I told him to shut 
up, but he wouldn’t. I fined him $50, and committed him to goal 5 days for contempt of 
court to bringing my rulings and decisions into disreputableness and as a warning to 
unruly persons not to contradict this court.” Henry Barber was an Englishman of 
unquestioned refinement and good taste who had studied law under John Morrill, the 
famous jurist. In the Court House at Sonora is the following paper, signed by Judge 
Tuttle: 

The People of the State of California to the Sheriff of Tuolumne County: 

We command that you bring up the body of Henry P. Barber forthwith before A. A. H. Tuttle, 

County Judge, to inquire into his detention and that you bring with you the committment. 
April 24, 1850 
It is too bad we cannot listen in on the discussions that preceded this writ of habeas corpus. 

Many writers have described Richard Barry as illiterate and scantily educated, a 
partially true conclusion based on documents in his handwriting, but no notice is taken 
of the number of long words spelled correctly. It is puzzling that in one instance a word 
is spelled phonetically, and in another correctly. There is a taste of the “old country” 
in goal (gaol), labour, and High Sheriff. As a former military man, he, no doubt, 
could not be delayed by trifles in getting complaints and testimony on paper. As a 
frontiersman he was vigorous, incisive, quick-thinking, and intelligent, and “sutch” 
spelling was no novelty on the frontiers. In the old documents, names were spelled with 
amazing variation, which leads one to believe there was kibitzing in the courtroom, 
and the final spelling was the result of trial and error. In many cases, the participants 
themselves did not know how to spell their names. This variation was of little concern 
to those involved. Everyone around Tuolumne County knew who was subpoened, 
indicted, or tried, and it is only myself a good hundred years later who is confused, 
wasting energy wondering if they had the right man. Many men of importance had 
unformed and illiterate signatures. Only one conclusion can be drawn from the hand- 
writing and that is that penpoints are treacherous. In all fairness, look at the final product 
of a business man today who tackles a typewriter without experience. 

That the reader may judge for himself, here are two examples of Judge Barry’s 
calligraphy. One is the complaint of “Rodger Aflarity” and the other the warrant for 
the arrest of one Abraham Gambage on a charge of fraudulently “weighing” gold-dust, 
and endeavoring to deceive in “wait.” For the reader’s satisfaction, Gambage was fined 
$200 and $40 costs of court, for cheating Roger A. Flarity. The latter spelling is that 
of Henry P. Barber, attorney—“Rodger” contributing little to the solution of the 
spelling dilemma except a cross. 
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There is no confusion in the warrant for the arrest of a certain Christian Burger, 
issued by Judge Barry, upon a complaint lodged by Joseph Ringe: “Who deposes.. . 
that a Man who is now in Court and calls himself Christien Burger stole from his tent 
$50.00 on the 20th day of January 1851 he is now in court and owns to the theft— 
has returned $14.00 to deponent—and a pair of pants and Blankets that he says he 
purchased with the stolen money.” 

Witness this warrant: 

“To the Sheff or any Constable in the Affore said County You will bring before me the body of 


Christien Burger to answer to a Charge of theft put in by Joseph Ringe against him, in amount of 
$66.00— here in fail Not to bring Accused before me at your perrell. 


[Signed] Richard C. Barry” 


The question arises to whom was the peremptory tone directed, the peace officer or the 
thief? 

Judge Barry reached his decisions without faltering. His mind was not cluttered 
with nuances of elaborate thought, a quality lacking in the mental philandering of some 
of our public thinkers. In the case of “the People vs George Bealos,” a boy was accused 
of stealing some clothing from a tent and leaving behind a hat and a pair of boots. 
Endeavors were made in court to prove they had belonged to the boy, and various 
witnesses had testified. Judge Barry’s conclusion was as follows: “Prisoner denies 
wearing such a hat. the Grounds of suspicion for taking him up where, [sic] that he had 
Changed his hat next Morning, and also had a pair of new boots—the boots are now 
in court, was tried on him they are two numbers larger than his foot, but they are 
shaped in wearing so as to fit such a foot on the prisoner. 

April 15, 1851 Richard C. Barry J.P.” 


After all as a scout in Texas, familiar with the foot-gear and hoof-marks of Apaches and 
Comanches, Barry knew how to read “sign.” 


(Continued in November issue) 


Important Coming Events 


1. Monterey History and Art Association, Annual Adobe House Tour, September 
19, 1959- 

Northern California-Southern Oregon Symposium, October 3-4, 1959. 

. Fall Semester, C. O. P., Classes begin, September 21, 1959. 

. Western Museums Conference, Asilomar, October 9-11, 1959. 

. Dedication, Murphy Corral Marker, October 17, 1959. 

. San Simeon Tour to Hearst Castle, October 23-25, 1959. 

Jedediah Smith Fall Rendezvous, November 7, 1959. 

. Apache Trail Tour to the Southwest, December 19, 1959 to January 3, 1960. 
. California History Foundation Institute, March 25-26, 1960. 

10. Annual Missions Tour, April 9-16, 1960. 

11. San Simeon Tour to Hearst Castle, May 6, 7, and 8, 1960. 
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Travelers in the West too Years Ago 


(I) HORACE GREELEY 
By. GLENN PRIcE 


A century ago this summer, the man who had been advising young men to “Go West 
and grow up with the country” made the trip himself. 

Horace Greeley did not originate the phrase—the first known printing is by J. B. L. 
Soulé in the Terre Haute Express in 185 1—but it is rightly associated with Greeley for 
he gave it currency; for many years he directed the attention of the country to the empty 
lands in the West. His New York Tribune was the most influential paper in the nation; 
the weekly edition was read all over the North and the West. The farmers respected 
the judgment of this former New Hampshire and Vermont farm boy; in 1856 Emerson 
was lecturing in the Ohio Valley and wrote to his friend Carlyle, “Greeley does the 
thinking for the whole West at $2 per year for his paper.” 

He began his journey on May 9g, 1859, leaving New York by rail; at Quincy, Illinois, 
he took a steamboat to Hannibal, Missouri, and by rail thence to St. Joseph on the 
Missouri, and then a steamboat to Atchison and from there to California by wagon and 
stage. As he moved west he sent back letters for publication in the Tribune, letters 
describing the country and giving his reflections upon the character of the land and of 
the inhabitants. The letter of May 28th noted “the progress I have made during the 
last fortnight toward the primitive simplicity of human existence... 

May 12th—Chicago—Chocolate and morning newspapers last seen on the breakfast-table. 

23d— Leavenworth—Room-bells and baths make their final appearance. 

24th— Topeka— Beef-steak and wash-bowls (other than tin) last visible. Barber ditto. 

26th— Manhattan — Potatoes and eggs last recognized . . . Chairs ditto. 

27th— Junction City— ... Beds bid us good-by. 

28th—Pipe Creek— Benches for seats at meals have disappeared, giving place to bags and boxes.” 

At this stage of his journey he wrote privately to his managing editor: ““Rain—mud 
most profound— flooded rivers and streams—glorious soil— worthless politicians— 
lazy people—such is Kansas in a nutshell.” 


Greeley was in Denver in early June and made a side-trip to Gregory’s Gulch to see 
the recently discovered mines; it was later charged that a placer was “salted” for his 
benefit, but he did not advise a stampede, remarking that “‘any good phrenologist”’ could 
have told half the men who were “disemboweling these mountains” that they should 
have been “minding their own proper business.” He then went on a little-traveled route 
up to Laramie and from there on the main route through South Pass to Salt Lake City 
where he interviewed Brigham Young. He found that leader frank and good-natured, 
“seeming to enjoy life and to be in no particular hurry to get to heaven.” 

He reached Placerville at the end of July, having been given the famous wild stage 
ride by Hank Monk which was talked about throughout the West and which Mark 
Twain referred to as “that bald-headed anecdote.” His travels in California included a 
trip to Sacramento and on up to Auburn and Grass Valley, then south to Stockton and 
on to Mariposa where Frémont gave him a tour of his mines. He went by horseback to 
Yosemite Valley and the Big Trees, then back to Stockton and by steamer to San 
Francisco. He returned to New York by way of Panama. 
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Greeley spoke to crowds in halls and on the streets at almost every stop on his tour. 
He was a reformer and a man of many “isms”; at this time he spoke often for a new 
minority party, the Republican, which was tainted with abolitionism. But he seemed 
most interested in lending strength to the campaign for a “Pacific Railroad” to bind 
the country together; on August 6th he was introduced to an audience in front of the 
St. George Hotel in Sacramento as “the greatest friend of the Pacific Railroad.” 

Ten years were to go by before the rails were joined at Promontory Point in Utah, 
a decade of civil war and subsequent civil conflict, during which communication with 
the west was maintained by stage, Pony Express, telegraph and ship. The great work 
of railroad-building was to be marred by peculation and bribery and looting of the public 
domain and it was to pollute the government of many states for a generation and more. 
But Greeley was, of course, fully justified in his assertion that the transcontinental rail- 
road was of the greatest importance in the history of the West and of the nation. 
He ended his final letter, dated October 29, 1859, on this note: 


Men and brethren! let us resolve to have a railroad to the Pacific—to have it soon. It will add 
more to the strength and wealth of our country than would the acquisition of a dozen Cubas. It will 
prove a bond of union not easily broken, and a new spring to our national industry, prosperity and 
wealth. It will call new manufactures into existence, and increase the demand for the products of 
those already existing. It will open new vistas to national and to individual aspiration, and crush out 
filibusterism by giving a new and wholesome direction to the public mind. My long, fatiguing 
journey was undertaken in the hope that I might do something toward the early construction of the 
Pacific Railroad; and I trust that it has not been made wholly in vain. 


Spanish Side Saddles 


Auburn, California. 
Pro----- 


In your May issue the question arises whether Eliza W. Farnham is correct in her 
California, Indoors and Out, 1856, on page 213, when she states, “It was a Spanish or 
California side-saddle, made for the rider to sit facing the right hand —the fashion of all 
native women in these Spanish States.” 

Mrs. Farnham is absolutely correct! Spanish California women always rode side- 
saddle facing right —both feet on the right hand side. 

Sincerely yours, 


\ [Signed] Wendell T. Robie 


In “Seventy-five Years in California.” Davis, 1929, opposite page 71, is an illustra- 
tion titled: “A California Wedding Party in 1845.” Below is this statement: ‘This is 
another of the quaint illustrations William Heath Davis had made for Seventy-five 
Years in California. ...” 

In this picture the bride faces the left. Davis describes a lady’s saddle as follows: 
[It] was made like a gentleman’s but a little smaller, and without stirrups, in place of 
which a piece of silk—red, blue or green—perhaps a yard wide and two or three yards 
long, joined at the two ends, was gracefully hung over the saddle, puffed like a bunch 
of flowers at the fastening, and hung down at one side of the horse in a loop, in which 
the lady lightly rested her foot.” 

Are there further comments? 
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The Dexter Hazen Hutchins Letters 


Edited by Grace DELL StuART 


LETTER V 


Spanish Bar® Sept. 26 1852 

Dear Helen 

I sit down to write you a few lines to tell of my health and so forth. I have not time to 
write but a little for I am going to send it to Stockton by Mr. B. and he will soon start. 
I wrote one last night to Thaddeus. I wrote a letter to Barney 5 or 6 weeks ago but do 
not know as he will get it if he does not get it tell him to write any how and all the rest 
of the folks and I will answer them People here do not get one letter in four that are 
sent so you must write as often as once a week some of you then I shall get one some 
time direct your letters to Stockton I left the boys at Panama on board the Pioneer 
and came up to San Francisco on the Winfield Scott and as soon as possible came up 
here and hired out mining at 60 dollars a month and worked two weeks before the 
other boys come 

The ship they were on the Pioneer was run aground in the bay of St. Simeon where 
she now remains a total wreck. Passengers were taken up to San Francisco 200 miles 
without any charge They our boys Claudius Alex. two Samson boys John Hosford 
and Mosier are all here together C works with me for four dollars per day the other 
boys get 90 per month and board themselves they say it costs them 4 dollars pr week 
I now get 75 dollars pr month and found. I have 10 days more to work then I shall go 
prospecting for a winter claim C. A and myself will probably work together Provi- 
sions are very high here in the mines potatoes beets cabage turnips beans are 12% cts 
pr pound Onions flour 25 ham 40 pork 36 butter 75 beef 18 and every thing in 
proportion lumber not better than our best hemlock is only 120 pr thousand at the mill. 
I have not seen much of the country but think it can never be a farming country it is so 
dry through the summer there has not been a shower here since April the weather is 
clear all the time not a bit of dew or fog very cool nights and pleasant days to work 
take it all together I like [it] better than I expected so am quite contented but should 
be very glad to see you and Clayton and all of the folks Kiss bub for me and I will 
pay you with interest when I get back I can write no more so forgive my hurry and 


accept the love of your own Dick D. H. HUTCHINS 
To Helen 
LETTER VI 


Montezuma* Dec rith 1852 
Dear Wife 
I now sit down this Saturday evening to write you a letter in answer to one I recd 
from you six weeks after date which was most joyfully received as you may be aware 
after having been from home and friends six months without hearing a word from those 
I love and who are dearer to me than life Happy was I indeed to get a letter I did not 
expect and I will thank you now for it and hope you will send me annother [sic] one 
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as good (for with all your) excuses it was a model of a letter and brought the happy 
tidings that all were well at home. I must touch on some of your letter which I read 
over four times before it got many hours old to me You say you should enjoy yourself 
first-rate if you knew I was well and safe. You may set your mind at rest on that score 
for I never was healthier in my life than since I have been in Cal— have been able to 
work every day and have done so when I could get it to do and as to dangers I consider 
myself about as safe as though I were at home and in case of sickness I should get good 
care being in company with Claudius Alexander and H. Sampson who of course would 
do all. You say our folks are very kind to you and Clayton for which I am very thankful 
though it is no more than I expected and I have no doubt but you merit their [kindness] 
the same but as for Clayton I suppose he makes them some trouble though I believe as 
you that he is generally a very good boy and am glad you get along with him well 
I hope you will learn him to mind you at the first time speaking I am glad that he has 
not forgotten me_ tell him to be a good boy and I will bring him something nice when I 
come back. I was sorry to hear of the loss of some of our neighbors though it was news I 
expected Tell Mother to borrow no trouble about us I am very sorry she does I hate 
to think I am the causes of a mothers sorrow tell her we are all well and hope to do 
well though I assure you it is hard times in Calafornia now provisions are so awful 
high almost as high as in forty nine I will for your curiosity give the price of some 
of the principle articles of food potatoes 20 ctspr pound flour 35 beans 20 pork 45 
beef 25 onions25 hard bread 38 butter 88 cheese 50 &c this is enough to give you 
some idea of what it costs to live in Cal— board is from 10 to 16 dollars pr week 
though I think we shall not expend over a dollar pr day for grub as we board ourselves 
and calculate to buy our provisions at wholesale in Stockton where they are less than 
one third what they are here the enormous price paid for hauling makes the difference 
in the price and this is caused by the badness of the roads you will be astounded to have 
me tell you that there was a load went by here yesterday bound for Sonora weighing 
3 tons only 65 [miles] but drawn by 12 yoke of oxen and for which the teamster is to 
have 15 cts pr pound making the little sum of $900.00 But for all this if nothing 
happens more than we are aware of we shall clear 100 dollars pr month for the next 
5 or6 months we are to work by the day on Montezuma flats for 5 dollars pr day and 
have the promise of work as long as we want and at that price we have no winter 
claim and so are obliged to work partly by necessity and partly from choice _ it is the 
surest pay. You need not be afraid of our starving for we can live with the same amount 
of work we can at home and as for sending money to me to come home with I do not 
need it at present although I thank you for the offer. I do not want you should pay any 
postage neither shall I for letters I think do not come so sure either way. at least you 
need not pay until I get out of change which I hope will not grow less at present though 
I have been paying out considerable lately I have about 200 dollars left which amount 
I calculate to keep by me so that I can have it in case of necessity. I should be very glad 
to have an opportunity to pay some postage but there is no prospect I have written 
3 letters One to you one to Barney and one to A. Thaddeus and have been looking 
for an answer every mail for the last six weeks but I get them not I suppose there has 
been some sent but not half enough ‘You must write very often and tell others that 
wish to hear from me that I shall be glad to hear from them and will answer all I get. 
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I ought to have written to you before this but I thougt [sic ] I would wait to see what you 
wrote but I have not found out yet Turn back to the commencement 

[ At this point the author turned back to the first page and continued his letter by 
writing between all the lines. It emphasizes the value of space, the economy in postage, 
but it made the letter extremely difficult to decipher for the readers of 1852 as well as 
for those of 1959. Ed.] . 

Barney wished me to write to him and give him some advice about comeing out here 
the best way to come & Now Barney I do not wish to advise you to come _ neither 
will I but will give you a statement of things as they are and then you can act as you 
think is for the best. In the first place you wish to know what the prospect is_ well I 
think gold digging is to be the principle buisness in Cal—for the next 50 and I guess 
100 years the gold country is very extensive (with all) and in all probability will be 
worked as long as there is more to be made at that than anything else miners at 
present get from 60 to 100 $ pr month in the summer season and in winter from 4 to 
six dollars pr day. most all the extensive diggings are claimed by companies so if a 
man comes here poor he must work out or go on his own hook which is risky to begin 
with probably wages will fall in proportion to the number of inhabitants because there 
cannot one half find claims that will pay them so well as those will pay who hold good 
claims we have taken us a summer claim on the Stanislaus which we think will pay 
from 4 to 8 dollars pr day to the man 1 mile above Spanish bar no doubt there are 
many such and can be found with little trouble So much for prospects. As to the 
country generally the climate cant be beat for salubrity we have six months not a drop 
of rain not even a dew and the other six we have rain half of the time or more the 
nights are always cool cool enough for comfort in the hottest weather or summer and 
I assure you we have some hot weather The thermometer ranging from 100 to 123 
degrees in the shad[e] for a week to time. but the heat does not oppress one as at home 
a person will not suffer so much here as at home when it is 20 degrees hotter owing to 
the purity of the air no dampness no muggy weather but clear as a winters evening 
for months and months together 

You also want to know the best way of comeing here if I were to advise it would 
depend on the time of starting if you start in February March or April I should say go 
by Panama or San Juan and by all means get a through ticket so as not to be left on the 
Isthmus and in [case] you should start at that time I suppose you will need to buy your 
ticket beforehand a long time by going that way you will get here in thirty days 
whereas if you go round the Horn you may expect a six months job of it and you will 
get here enough sooner to earn your passage money before you could get around the 
Horn Taste no fruit after you leave New York and be careful about night air and 
there isno dander [danger] eat sparingly of salt horse and hard bread &c but touch not 
fresh meets [sic] or nicknacks and exercise moderately while crossing and while in very 
warm weather 

Bring no clothes but those you need on the journey just a change of shirts and socks. 
If you can not go early in the season I would as soon risk myself round the Horn in a 
good Clipper as any way I know of but if you go that way you would need a pair of 
blankets and more clothes but you want nothing better than full cloth for if you start 
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looking decent you will get greace and tar enough on you to tar Father’s wagon one 
year So much for routes 

You spoke in those lines you sent about some advice I gave you I am very glad you 
remember it and could tell you something. Somebody else wante dto but I will not I will 
leave you to guess what it may be 

If you make up your mind to come you must make it up also to see hard times such 
as you never saw to home and also to be debared many priviledges you now enjoy no 
meetings but plenty of bull and bear fights though I have not seen any. no reading as a 
general thing but a plenty of gambling horse raceing cock fighting &c &c Never start 
alone but have a trusty friend by all means 

This is an awful rough country as much worse than the South of Dickinson as 
Dickinson is worse than Moira* can never be cultivated except by irrigation in the 
mining regions though all parts produces well when watered 

I do not think of any thing more to write and am getting tired so I will bid you 
good nigh[t] and go to bed Claudius sits opposite to me writing a letter 

Sunday morning Dec. 12 got up and got breakfast and sit down to finish my letter 
You wished me to say something about all the boys I saw J. Sampson 2 days ago he is 
4 miles from here and is well J Mosiery and Hosford are 10 miles from here are well 
also Mr Potter is 6 miles and well D. Sanders 3 B&C Stevens D & L Lawrence 
Hodgers & Merrill are at Murphys 15 miles and are all well or were a week ago 
I cannot tell how they are all doing but I guess generally well and as for ourselves we 
are comfortable as fleas we have got a nice cloth cabin warmed by a large fire place 
and I believe we generally feel contented and could we but know that our friends and 
those we love were well we should be quite happy but the society of many loved ones is 
missed and I have to console myself in thinking of the happy hours gone by and hope 
for more to come It is generally said that the man of a family suffers most comeing 
here but I believe I feel much better for it although I feel much anxiety still I feel that 
I have left those who love me and for whom I willingly and cheerfully work early and 
late with a prospect that by and by I may share with you the fruits of my labors and 
enjoy life enough better to recompense me for all I shall suffer here, but did I not think 
I had left those to home who love and care for me and who often think of me I know I 
should be unhappy indeed. I thank [you] for your good advice and I will try and profit 
by it I want when you write you speak your mind entire on all subjects and write long 
letters anything is good from your pen if [it] is like the letter I got. I should be glad to 
write you a long letter but Harvey is going to see Jerry and is to carry this to the P. O. 
Direct your letters to Stockton I can have them forwarded to this place I wanted to 
write on other subjects but have not room so I must bid you good by hoping you will 
give my love to all who enquire and accept yourself of the undying love and esteem 
of your unworthy husband — _ 


P.S. Excuse my brevity and mistakes and forgive my other faults which are not a few. 


NOTES 


2. There was a Spanish Bar on the Middle Fork of the American River, but this bar was located 
on the Stanislaus River. 

3. Montezuma lies between Chinese Camp and Jamestown in Tuolumne County. 

4. Localities in Franklin County, New York. 
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The Log Book of P. A. Athearn 


By Lovetta ATHEARN 
(Continued from May issue) 


Part Two 


January 27, 1852 

After remaining at Weber Creek in Sept. ’49 three days we started north through 
Hangtown-Cold Springs and on the 14 Set. encamped on the South fork of the 
American Sacrament River, turned the River, built a Saw Mill and remained until this 
date when I start for “home sweet home” in company with R. I. Graham, Ambrose 
Campbell, Crock Sterns & C. W. Kitchel—arrived at Sac City same day, remained till 
Thursday 29th and left for San Francisco on the “New World.” Stopped at “‘Wilson’s 
Exchange.” Have taken passage on the “North America” in forward cabin through 
ticket to New Y rk $R N Nay [? ] tosail Sunday, February 1st at 4 a.m. 

Feb. 1st— Went on board at 2 o'clock owing to a stormy tide we did not get off till 
7 p.m. when we went out in fine style. “Old Salts” said the sea was smooth but to us 
“oreen ones” it was some _, for before we had been out an hour a good many com- 
menced as the Whale by spouting. 

Monday 2nd 

Steered a S.E. Course all day. Clear and fine. Saw a school of Porpoises today, a 

curiosity to a majority of Passengers. In sight of land all day. 
ion 3" 2” 
Tuesday 3rd 

This morning nothing to look at but the vast Ocean. Saw some “Mother Carey’s 

Chickens” had some light showers—Steered same course all day. No land in sight 


uty Wed. 4th 
In sight of an Island on our right about 10 miles off. Steering 2 points more to East- 
ward. Cloudy but no rain. Have escaped Sea Sickness so far. Saw some Whales today 


about a mile off —they only showed their fins and spouted, giving us a very imperfect 
view. Out of sight of the mainland. 


Thursday 5th 


Ascension Islands in sight a long ways off. Nothing unusual transpired today except 
the discovery of the smoke of a Steamer inshore. 


Friday 6th 
Smoke of Steamer still in sight today but hull not visible—suppose it to be the 


Empress for Paname—left $.F. 12 hours ahead of us. Saw some Flying Fish today. 
Saw land today. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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San Lorenzo’s Rare Opportunity 


By R. R. Stuart 


A new Methodist Church is being built on the north side of the San Lorenzo Creek in 
Alameda County. It will be located on land which is not a part of the Village, hence 
the stereotyped procedure of calling it the “San Lorenzo Methodist Church” would be 
improper. 

Seemingly tailor-made for the occasion, was Methodist’s earliest son in this area. 
This happy and appropriate coincidence was immediately called to the attention of the 
San Lorenzo group by the Jedediah Smith Society. The letter follows: 

“There are a lot of reasons why the ‘Jedediah Smith Methodist Church’ would be 
appropriate : 

“1, Smith was the first American to come overland to California. The significance 
of this statement is not apparent on its face. Really, he opened a door which was not 
known to exist. Before Smith’s time, California had faced south toward Catholic 
Mexico. Smith proved that it might, too, face east toward predominately Protestant 
America. 

“2. Smith was not only the first American to come overland to California, but he 
was, as well, the first Methodist to reach California. Fortunately, his Methodism rested 
not merely on a membership in Ohio, but it expressed itself in his way of life. It vitalized 
his motives and his actions. 

“3. Smith was no aimless wanderer who dropped into California by chance. He 
came for a purpose: to learn the geography and the economy of this area. Witness his 
accomplishments: He traveled the entire length of the great Central Valley and along 
three segments of its coast line. He visited many of the missions, three of the four presidios, 
and both of its pueblos. He met and talked with the Governor, alcaldes, generals, and 
other officials, as well as many of the padres, citizens, foreigners, and neophytes. His 
party spent only one year (1827) in California, yet he knew the area better than any 
other man of his day — native or foreigner. 

“4. Smith was no vagrant. He worked under no grant nor subsidy. Yet he supported 
a party of twenty, or more, and accumulated a fortune where no one else dreamed that 
even a living was obtainable. 

“5. Smith was no coward. A grizzly mauled him and disfigured him for life. The 
heat and thirst of the Great Basin killed his horses and incapacitated his companions, yet 
Smith reached his destination on schedule. Three times his party were all but annihilated 
through ambush attacks. Finally, he was killed at a lonely water-hole on the Cimarron. 

“6. Smith recognized no color, race, nor religious affiliation as a barrier to the 
brotherhood of man. One of his party was a Negro. His treatment of the Indians was 
just and honorable. To the Mission padre who ‘showed me the way to the guard house,’ 
he wrote: 

“*T am, Reverend Father, your strange, but real friend and Christian brother.’ 

‘7, Smith was a young man. He joined Ashley’s company at 22. He explored and 
mapped 15 of the 22 states west of the Mississippi— and he met his death at 32! 
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‘THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The San Mateo Annual Meeting — June 
25, 26 and 27—marked the coming to 
maturity of the Conference of California 
Historical Societies. All officers and com- 
mittees carried out their assignments in a 
professional manner, convention facilities 
were superior, and addresses and discus- 
sions in keeping with the importance of 
the convention, Dr. Frank M. Stanger, 
historian, writer, and college professor, 
will head the organization during the 
coming year. 


New Books 


During the summer, three of the sponsors 
of the California History Foundation 
have authored interesting and fascinating 
books about little-known areas of the 
West. 

Marjorie Neill Helms (Mrs. Robert 
Helms) and Rev. Don M. Chase have 
retraced the gold trails to the Oregon 
mines under the intriguing title, Pack 
Saddles and Rolling Wheels. 

Gladys Workman (Mrs. Norman 
Workman) has condensed the lore, the 
history, and the life of the Lower Ump- 
qua into Only When I Laugh. 

No words of ours can adequately con- 
vey the wealth of information included in 
the former and the genuine pleasure which 
awaits the reader of the latter. Copies of 
the first may be had from Mrs. Helms at 
Ardencraig, Grants Pass, Oregon, or 
from the Reverend Don Chase at 5348 
Valparaiso Circle, Sacramento 21. The 
second book has just been published by 
Prentice-Hall. 








(Continued from page 69) 

“8. Smith was clean, morally and physically. He was temperate, used no tobacco, 
was never profane, was not a squaw man. Of his company, he was the only one who 
kept himself clean-shaven. He was always more concerned about his duty than about 
his safety. 

“9. It is not unlikely that Jedediah Smith, himself, read his Bible and prayed on 
almost the site of this new church. On December 22, 1827, he moved his party from 
the Mission San Jose to a nearby rancho (San Lorenzo) where he broke the wild horses 
and trained his men for the long and tragic journey to Oregon. 

“to. Finally, Smith made practicable the vision of an Overland Trail to Oregon 
and California. It is possible he was responsible, too, for the ‘Indian Delegation’ in 
search of the ‘Book of Heaven.’ If so, he was the instigator of the entire western mission- 
ary efforts of the Protestant churches. 

“The San Lorenzo church has a great opportunity to demonstrate epoch-making 
statesmanship by memorializing this indomitable layman. Much that we know about 
Jedediah Smith is due to the meticulous and pains-taking research of his two principal 
biographers— Maurice Sullivan, a Roman Catholic, and Dale Morgan, a Mormon. 
Is it possible his own church will shy away from the opportunity to honor the memory 
of this great American?” 
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(Continued from page 68 ) 


Saturday 7th 


Hull of Steamer in sight a long ways off. Kept in sight all day but was further off at 
night. No land in sight today. Crossed the Gulf of California today from 12 at night 


at 12 tonight. Sunday 8th 

Empress [? ] gained on us during the night. Weather warm this morning but quite 
pleasant with light wind. Almost clear ahead. The wind has been so far most of the 
time from shore. Ran in sight of land all day. 

Monday 9th 

Running within 2 to 8 miles of land all day. This part of the Coast is barren with the 
exception of occasionally a Small Valley filled with Coconut Trees apparently from 
30 to 80 ft. high—the stems are destitute with long drooping limbs or leaves—the 
whole presenting somewhat the appearance of May Apple Stacks [? ] 

A sand beach commences about 20 or 30 miles above Acapulco, which place we 
passed about 11 o'clock but did not stop. Empress about 20 miles astern and saw her 
put in to the harbor. Saw a Barque under sail making for the Harbor. This Bay is 
certainly one of the best harbors in the world for its size. The Bay is in the shape of a 
man’s foot. The town is in the toe surrounded with high hills which entirely hide it and 
the shipping from view as we pass by. Met the Independence at 4 p.m. from San Juan 
Del Sur for San Francisco. Saw a large number of Huts at the edge of the timber and 
one large white house on an eminence. 


Tuesday roth 
Still running along shore. About noon struck across the Bay of Tehauntepec and at 
night out of sight of land. Saw whales, black fish, porpoises, flying fish and quite a 
variety of other kinds, names not known. The sand beach continues from Acapulco 
to the Bay of Tehauntepec with low bottom land most of the way several miles in width 
covered with a luxurient growth of timber and underbrush. 


Wednesday 11th 

Again in sight of land presenting much the same appearance as above. Opposite the 
State of Guatamola. The whole range of Mountains from Acapulco down present the 
most highly volcanic appearance of any I ever saw. There is a continued chain of cone 
shaped which no doubt once were burning but now very extinct Craters. The low land 
or valley from 10 to 50 or more miles in width and covered with a dense forest of 
large trees. The soil must be unusually fertile. We have run some 50 miles today within 
2 to 3 miles of shore. 

There are settlements all along next to the beach. Their houses are built of Bamboo 
or some other forest substance resembling it, and look like Hay Ricks. We saw quite a 
number of natives. They are rudely draped and very dark color and live no doubt on 
Tropical Fruits chiefly that grow spontaneously. We could not discover but very little 
appearance of attraction. Thursday 12th 


This morning opposite a Volcano that from its flat top issues at intervals smoke and 
steam. It is probably 50 to 100 miles off but can be plainly seen with the naked eye. 
Distance from San Francisco to San Juan— 2800 miles. 
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Friday 13th 

Arrived at 2 a.m. at San Juan Del Sur making the run from Port to Port in 11 
days—7 hours. After most of the Steerage Passengers had gone ashore and the Cabin 
Passengers were going to breakfast, the cry was that a man was robbed of about 5,000$. 
4 or 5 of the Crew were found to be the guilty ones and the money was recovered. 
A jury was empaneled and they were tried—one was sentenced to be hung and the 
rest to receive from 15 to 100 lashes each. Some disagreement took place as to the verdict 
and finally they were put in irons and left on board to be disposed of by the Captain. 
The harbor of San Juan Del Sur is a small Cove. The town consists of a few Houses 
built by Americans and a lot of native houses. The distance from San Juan to Virgin 
Bay is 12 miles over a hilly but not mountainous country, with very rich soil and thickly 
timbered. There is quite a town being built at Virgin Bay consisting chiefly of Cloth 
Houses. Here we were put on board the Steamer “Central America” in an Iron Life 
Boat. We made the run across the Lake during the night. 

This Nicaragua Lake is about 160 miles long & 40 to 60 wide. In the Lake is an 
Island on which are two Mountains of a Cone Shape, the peak of one is said to be 5000 
ft. above the level of the sea. 

The natives of Nicaragua are remarkably cleanly and are about the color of light 
mulatoes, some are darker. Most of the women are tall, and many possess handsome 


features. Saturday 14th 


Running down the foot of the Lake—g a.m. at the Mouth of the River. Here is an 
old town called San Carlos consisting of a few Native Houses. It is said to be an old 
settled place as streets are found running a mile back paved with stone but now a dense 
forest. The land along the Eastern side of the Lake is low and mostly inundated. 
There are a large number of Islands in it. The San Juan De Nicaragua River is from 
150 to 300 yards with a number of Shoals after you get about 30 miles down. At this 
point we left the Steamer “Central America” and got on board 3 small Iron Steamers 
which took us to the Bay of San Juan Del Norte where we arrived on Sunday, 15th, 
at 2 o’clock p.m. On the South side of the Bay is a small town presenting much the same 
appearance as Donaldsonville or Thebarduarville, La. 

The banks of the River are generally low and inundated. We saw scores of alligators. 
The altitude of Nicaragua Lake above the Pacific is 123 feet. 


Thursday 19th 


At 2 p.m. we started on board the “Prometheus” after remaining in Graytown 4 
days. Was seasick 20th & 21st and nothing of interest occured. 


Sunday 22nd. 


At 5 o’clock p.m. was abreast of Cape San Antonia Cuba on which is situated a Light 
House. Distance from Graytown 700 miles. Have steered so far nearly north. 


(End of Part Two of the Diary ) 





